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with perfect perspicuity, wrote: "Dizzy's attachment to
moderate Oxfordism is something like Bonaparte's to
moderate Mahomedanism."

With Dizzy's return to London, the group entered on its
activities. The four initiates found seats together behind
Peel, exchanged all their impressions of the sittings, and did
not hesitate to vote against the Ministry when its attitude
was contrary to the principles of Young England. Thus they
voted with the Radicals for the bill for the protection of
children (who then often worked in the factories for twelve
hours a day), and refused to support repressive measures in
Ireland. In those cases they solemnly disassociated them-
selves from the party, and one of them would expound the
doctrine of popular conservatism.

Nothing could be calculated to annoy Peel more than this
methodical rebellion based upon a doctrine. An authorita-
tive man, accustomed to blind obedience, he had always led
his supporters with impatient coldness. When one of them
came and timidly said: "I think I ought to speak . . . ,w he
would answer drily: "Do you think so?w Even at a cabinet
council, if one of his colleagues ventured to disagree with
his opinion, he would pick up a newspaper and sulk. "But
he would kick me out if I dared to speak to him,* said one
of his Ministers. This opposition of three boys and a novelist
exasperated him. He attributed every intrigue to Disraeli
as a matter of course, and began to treat the latter with
contumely. In public session he replied to the most harm-
less questions with a crushing brevity which Disraeli under-
lined when he said: "The right honourable baronet, with
all that courtesy which he reserves only for his sup-
porters ..." The Tories, so often badly treated, lowered
their eyes and smiled behind their hands.